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THE FLOWER-GIRL. 
A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
RODERICK’S DREAM. 


Moayine was stealing upon the world of London—not 
morning golden-tressed and ruby-lipped, as poets paint 
her, but dark, sullen, cloud-enshrouded; an a 
cheek With one , feverish streak burning in her 
heel. . 
In the purlieus of Gray’s Inn, it was yet dark night. 
Through the curtained windows of the garret with 
which we are already familiar, no ray of fight pene- 
‘rated from without; but at intervals bright gleams 
“ot up from the socket in which a candle fad urned 
‘own, and imparted to the room a strange and spectral 


At that hour the garret had one occupant only, 
, Outstretched upon a couch, upon which he was wont 
‘0 take his troubled and feverish rest, there lay the 
“plum-eater—the man who was called Roderick. 


THE PREAM OF THE POOMED, 


| He slept. 
} Slept! Aye; but not as the infant sleeps upon its 
| mother’s knee—-not as the young and innocent, who go 
| down into the depths of their being, and draw thence 
| health, and bloom, and vigour, Still he slept. 

Unconscious of surrounding objects, his eyes, closed 
to the dark realities of life, opened upon the world of 
slumber, which, to him, resembled not the Arcadian 
valley of repose, but rather some wild and desolate 
scene of terror. 

The sleep of the opium-eater was, like his waking 
moments, haunted. The drug which benumbed, rather 
than soothed his brain, was powerless to procure even 
temporary oblivion. It seemed as if it held in solution 
phantoms and —_ of horror, which only awaited the 
still hours of night to start forth in tormeuting and 
maddening legions. 

Even now,us he lay in the guise of slumber, Roderick 
was suffering torments well-nigh beyond mortal en- 
durance. Cold drops stood in beads upon his clamm 
brow. Groans, deep and hee broke at intervals 
on the silence of the night, as if from one in mortal 
agony. With rising hair and contracted limbs, 


chose the hours of rest for attack and torture. 








the | 
sleeper struggled against foes which, never defeated, | him. 


The effects of the deadly drug to which this man was 


|a victim were always terrible enough; but since tho 


crime into which the worst madness of humanity, pride 
of birth, had hurried him, and the apprehension of ven- 
geance by which he had been followed, the demons of 
sleep had gained fresh powers of torture. Roderick did 
not know of the vote of the Armed Hands; but he had 
heard the words which Paul Monnerat had spoken to 
him, and he knew but too well the nature of the Sacred 
Fraternisation. He knew that it was cruel, unforgiv 
ing, pitiless. More than this; he knew that even to- 
wards its victims it wns not so exacting, as towards 
those of its members who dared to outrage the laws ot 
its organisation. 

In the terrible code of this Society there were no 
minor offences, and no secondary punishments. No 
law was enacted which was not deemed essential for 
the safety and effectual working of the body, and the 
breach of any law was, consequently, esteemed equally 


culpable, 

Whatever the offence, therefore, the punishment was 
inevitable and invariable. The offender had no need to 
inquire into the nature of a sentence against which 
there was no appeal, and it was never announced to 


Retribution came in the still night, in the grey dawn, 
in the gelden noon; sometimes amid sceues of pus- 
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toral innocence, sometimes at the doméstic hearth, 
sometimes in the hour of rest, often in the ¢rowded 
streets, 

Lut, whatever the hour, and, wherever the place, it 
cume gutély and éertaiily, and it had but one form. 

Thépdnishment of the Sacred Fraternis#ation was— 
Death. 

Roderick knew this. We had himself too often acted 
as & secret minister of vengeance, not to have certain 
and terrible knowledge of this fact. 

And with this knowledge, whether sleeping or waking, 
life became a terror to him. ‘The golden dagger of the 
sworn assassin ever flashed in his eyes. The falling of 
a shadow on the wall, the rustle of a leaf, the scratch- 
ing of a mouse behind a panel—all these were sources 
of terror, for all these not only reminded him of the 
doom which overshadowed him, but might evea pre- 
lude the dealing of the inevitable blow. 

As he now slept, the horrors of his waking life deep- 
ened and intensified in the man’s brain, and his dreams 
purtook of the wild terror of madness. 

It seemed to him that he was in mid-flight from a 
host of demon-pursuers among the terrors of Alpine 
scenery. llis way lay among the mountain-tops, which 
were of ice, shrouded in the mist, the whole dyed in 
the beams of the setting sun to the colour of blood. 
The mist was blood, the ice blood, the heavens above, 
which should have been darkly, deeply blue, were blood ; 


and it seemed to him that the fresh mountain air blow- | m 


ing across the ice had an ensanguined taint, and turned 
to blood upon his lips and tongue. 

Red himself, in this scene, where everything partook 
of the one hideous hue, Roderick fled from th hands 
of pursuing demons. Hair streaming, eyes starting, 
chest heaving, he fled and fled; slid with glaciers down 


the mountain-peaks, plunged chin-deep in the red snow 


of bottomless valleys, swam torrents of running blood, 
climbed wall-like preeipices, where every step Bent the 
loosening and crumbling stones booming leagues bélow ; 


swung by the rotting trees over fathomless gorges, and 
still the flight kept up, still the pursuers neither lost 
nor gained on him. 

They were still there! 

They were stil within one inch of him, their victim— 
the one iuch which it cost him all this toil and suffering 
to gain, 


That inch yielded, and all was yielded. That atom of 


advantayre lost, and the inner voice which always speaks 
to us in dreams told him that the Horror would over- 
whelm him, aud that his own blood would flow, only to 


dk open the red glow of the ensanguitied world, 

Bounding forward, therefore, yo" too fa ori. 
ous way, fearing nothing for the dangérs o th 
before him, and dreading only the Horror that pifsued 
him. What shape that Horror bore, he did not know. 
In his wild flight he had not time to cast a ow be- 
hind him, for that instant might lose all—that turning 
of the head might send his long locks stream into 
tho fingers stretched forth to clutch them, and only 
parted by one little inch of distance. 

But thoueh he could not pa te ze, he know that 
a demon-pack was apon him, e felt the hot breath 
of pursuing fiends; he knew that, like » load, they 
awept, red, through the red air, end that in their hands 
= re glowed and flashed the red gold of the avenging 
daggers, 

Suddenly, in leaping the spire-like summit 6f Gf fed: 
peak, the foot of the pursued slipped—slipped, not 66 
much from the polished ice, as from the blo whieh 
oozed from its red side—and, with a lowd ahriek, he fell. 

his back, 
e into 


His feet sprang into the air, he ares 
and, as he did so, the sharp knife of thi 
it, the bone was severed and he was 

; 


An ioy numbness ran through all his 

Powerless for further flicht, he 1 #ith his 
starting eye-balls, and beheld the fli mons, as 
urged onward with an impetuosity they coul 
not for the moment control, they s#ept Over him, Fell- 
ing in the impotence of their own defeat. 

Dark, spectral, weird-like, they passed likethe shadow 
of a cloud over his body, striking at him as they went 
with their red dagwers, but striking in vain. The im- 
petus they had acquired carried them onward; and 
their victim was left alone—impaled on the ice-mountain 
peak, alone ! 

At this point the vision changed—the ai 
tho mind crambled away. A red mist swallowed u 
the red Alps, and Roderick was in bed. 








He felt his | 


As he spoke, the form of the phantom changed ; it 

ew more human and more terrible, and as the man 
Priced at it steadily, the features settled inte a fixed 

wm; and the facé into whieh they gréw wai that of 
his sworn comrade. 

“ Paul!” he cried; “ Paul Monnerat!” 

“ Why, comrade,” replied a rough voice; ‘‘ why, in 
the fierid’s viatne, all this kieking, striggliny, and yell- 
ing ? Are your opium friends strangling you in your 
sleep ?” 

Roderick opened his eyes. 

It was Paul Monnerat himself who stood beside him 
in the grey twilight. 

“Oh, Paul, I have have had such a night!” said Ro- 
derick ; “such a night of horrors! Never, never was I 
so tormented! But you—yon have been out all night ?” 

It was with a shudder that he put this half-question, 
for he well knew that the meetings of the dread Society 
were only held at midnight, and who could say but.that 
the horrors of his sleep might have shadowed forth 
what was then passing 7 

For all he knew, the vote of the Armed Hands might 
have been taken that very night. 

“It’s my chief pleasur@” answered Paul, carelessly, 
“to prowl through the night. But I’ve been detained— 
I’ve met with an adventure.” 

* Another adventure ?” 
“ Yes 3 one, too, in which you, perhaps, may serve 


Cy 

“T!" exclaimed Roderick. 

“You; but we will talk of this to-morrow. The 
night is going, and you need rest.” 

‘Rest!’ cried erick, with a shudder. “Oh, 
Paul, I dare not sleep again! I must watch till dawn, 
watch till eve, till night—watch ever! Sleep is tor- 
ture!” 

Paul quietly divested himself of his cloak and hat, 
drew from his ket a fusee, applied it to the few 
sticks already piled im the grate; then taking up his 
German pipe, at which he was wont to pull for hours, 
commenced etéking it. 

“What &f@ you doing, Paul?” asked the opium- 
eater ; “ yo havo had no rest!” 

“*T need none.” 

“No! And why not?” ' 

*‘ Because my comrade néeds none. Does 6ne deserve 
a comrade if oné Cannot accommodate one’s self to his 
weaknesses ?” 

Why could not Rodérick reply cordially to this 
friendly outburst ? 

Why did the words of thanks stick in his throat ? 

It was kind, it was generous on the of the 
Frenchman ; yet the cold prs ae broke out over 
the body of the opium-eater as he thought of it. 

Strange ; but the one idea whieh those words pro- 
duced in his mind was, the idea of the mocking kind- 
ness shown to the criminal on the morning of exeeu- 
tion. Before &. man ascends the scaffold, no care, no 
tendernéss, n6 delicacy is denied him. 

Montierat had begun to pet him: Was the hour 
of execution at hand ? 


But, in spite of the cold shudder wie through 
his veins, the man could not conce: fitisfaction. 
Loneliness, Night, and Rest—these were the demons 


which haunted him, and for a time he should banish 
oné and all! 
4 brief interval of silence ensued. Then Roderick 
»:— 
at You mentioned an adventure,” he said; “ will it be 
to your profit, comrade ?” 
© That is as it may chance,’ was the réply. 
And he said I could aid you; di I not utider- 


it 60 

* You did, and rightly.” 

“ Explain, sh@n ¢ it is little of energy or vigour that 
is left me, but to my utmost you may command me.” 

“T know it,” replied Paul; “and if you are wide 
@nough awake to listen, I will tell you how you may 
serve me, and yourself also.” 

toderick shook his head mournfully. 
serving now. 

“You know,” continued Paul, “ for I have heard you 
mention them—a family of ancient lineage—Scottish, 
I believe—but of fallen fortunes, whose members bear, 
or have borne, I don’t know which, the name of Gre- 


Ile wag past 


fancy of | ville.” 


Roderick started as if an asp had stung him. 
“ Greville, I think,” continued the Frenchman, noting 


head tossing apon the pillow, through which it seemed | well the effect of his pact, though the face of his 


to sink, and sink, until the bed stretched around him | 
widely and luxuriously, as if he slept among the clouds. 


For a second he had peace —deep peace. 

Then, as he lay, one by one the faces of the demons 
he had escaped peeped through faint openings in the 
clouds; one by one, matil he was surrounded on every 
hand with the armed throng, whose eyes were pitiless, 
whose hands grasped doggers, and from whora he shrank 
in mortal terror. 

“Spare me!” he cried aloud; “spare me, and I will 
serve you! I will be one of you—navengers of secret 
crime; muke me, too, a dread minister of Doom!” 

A shrill fierce laugh rang from the demon lips, but 
his words had routed them. They had departed, All, 


save one; a@ he, a black, grim, hideous form, thrust 
his long claws into the sleeper’s breast, and grimaced 
and mouthed at him. 

“What would you?” shouted Roderick, 





listener was only seen through a cloud of smoke, “ was 


the family name; but each branch has its titles, its 
earlships and lordships—the sons in their own right, 
the daughters through their marriages.” 

The speaker paused, but there was no response. 

“There is nothing,” he resumed, “ more singular than 
the dwindling down of great families. They stand in 
their pride and splendour, every day extending their 
influence and increasing their connections, and suddenly 
a blight seems to sweep over them. The lordly trees 
grow sere and withered ; the sap which sustained them 
in their green vigour dries up. They cease to throw 
owt fresh branches and new roots; they are, in fact, 
destined by a power greater than their own for destruc- 
tion. Tlmt power is Destiny.” 

Still no response. 

“ Under that spell, calamity befell this house of which 
Teponk. Through the reckloss extravagance of some of 








its membérs, through the gross licentiousness and cri. 
minality of others, ité estates were wasted, its resources 
crippled, and simultaneously its members diminished 
imumber. At last, of fhe direct Mine there remained 
but two,” 4 “y ‘ 

Roderick looked up.with vacant®yes. 

“Two?” he repeated, vaguely¢ | 

“Yes, and the rest were scattered here and there; 
but that was a small matter, seeing that the tie of fami. 
lies— tie, stronger than blood—that of estate, had 
vanished. Beggais talk little about “ blood,” and these 
two were well-nigh beggars now, so far as their own 
resources went ; but one—the sister—married, became 
rich, and would have made her brother so.” 

“No, no!” cried Roderick ; “ the brother hated the 
husband, though he was a lord—hated him too heartily 
to take a penny from him.” 

‘You know the story?” asked Paul, quietly. 

“1 do; too well, too well.” 

“T need not tell you, then, what happened to the 
brother: how he took his broken fértunes to my land, 
threw in his lot with us, denounced our kings, lords, 
aristocrats—himéelf one to the backbone—fraternised 
with the people, and, having nothing, sought the equa- 
lity to which the gaming-tablés soon reduce their 
votaries ?” 

“ You need not tell me that.” 

* Nor of his secret marriage ?” 

“ No—no word of that,” 

** Nor of his child lost at thie barricade of Saint——?” 

“Paul Monnerat!” ghriekéd Roderick, starting to his 
feet; “crushed as you rut Pe I am yet a man; and 
there is a point beyond éndurance.” ‘ 

know it,” answered Paul, quietly. “ You found it 
then; and once again, when your widowed sister gave 
her hand ” 

The expression which Roderick bent upon the speaker 
was one of rage and torture. 

Paul stopped. 

“Enough,” he said; “these family affairs will lead 
one on. But the point to which I wish to direct your 
notice is that to which I just now alluded—the death of 
the infant at the barricade. That child was, by a will 
which has been discovered, heir to a fortune, now grown 
fabulously large, left him by a man whose life the boy’s 
father had once saved. This fortune was the measure 
of his gratitude, Had he beerr living, he would doubt- 
less have reyised his will, and given the estate destined 
to the lost child,to the father; but he is dead.” 

The man erick sat with his face buried in his 
hands: he did not speak. 

“In the natural course Of things,” pursued Paul, 
* that estate would revert t@ the Crown. But it must 
not do so—fn héir must be d for it.” 

* Pound for it?’ asked th@ other, suddenly. 

** Yes; it must be proved t the child was not killed 
at the barri 

* Impossible!” 

“ But he lives. 
be recognised and sworn to.’ 

“ Récognised—sworn to! By whom?” 

** By you.” . 

“ But | ——" 

“You are his father, and your recollection of him 
must be clear and distinet.” 

“ Great Heaven! what plot is this?” cried Roderick. 

* Tt is a plot to make Our fortunes. It will depend on 
you, and you will not refuse to Wnd your aid.” 

“ And my reward ?” 

* Your life.” 

Roderick gasped with suddén emotion. 

* What! you can save me?” he cried. 

* You cah save yourself,” answered Paul. 

And risitig, he knocked the ashes out of his pipe, with 
the air of & mah who considers a point settled, 


Ca 





He must be produced—he must 


? 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
ONLY THE WALL BETWEEN. 


Tuer interview between Bernard Oswald and Miss 
Jocasta Simmer commenced in a duly formal, not to 
say polite, form, 

On the part of the young gentleman, there was an 
apology for troubling the lady with his presence. 

On the part of the lady, there was an assurance that 
the interview was granted with all the pleasure in life. 

Then the visitor mentioned something about the pro- 
bable inconvenience of the early hour: 

And thereupon the lady took all blame in that behalf 
voluntarily upon herself, inasmuch as business left only 
certain hours at her disposal. 

These preliminaries having been duly and satisfac- 
torily arranged—and the outraged “ proprieties” would 
have been content with nothing less formal—the busi- 
néss of the occasion Gonliskenced. ? 

Bernard Oswald briefly and modestly stated his busi- 

ness. 
“One of the principal objects in my coming to Eng- 
land,” he said, “was to introduce mysclf to an old 
friend and family connéction, Colonel Heartlaw. I arrive 
here only just in time to hear of his return to India— 
our ships, in fact, cross on the ocean—and the first in- 
telligence I receive of the Colonel, is the public an- 
nouncement of his death.” : 

“Tt is very, very sad,” sdid Miss Jocasta, throwing 
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her head very much on one side, and raising her hands 
in sympathetic pantomime. 

“This being so,” resumed ¢he young man, “I haye 
lost no time.in making inquiries cnn A his affairs, 
with a view of lending what assistance I may, as a near 
friend, in their settlement.” 

o Quite proper,” said Jocasta 

“On inguiry, , 

Colonel has left no will; and, according to some autho- 
rities, very little which would have rendered a will 
ReCHaneT On this point my principal informant is Sir 
Jasper Wylde. 

xe te the listener.” 5 git ws 

ow, there are many ways of saying a very 

word, and partoularly of cans “ Ah ieee may utter 
it sympathetically, or admiringly, or deprecatingly ; 
you may use it as the vehicle of your surprise, or 

our suspicion, In fact, simple as it seems, there is 
hardly any emotion which you may not convey in those 
two letters, As uttered by Miss Jocasta Simmer, they 
comprised a whole volume of mystery; and accom- 
panied as they were by a virtuous ghiyer, they might be 
taken as effectually sealing the moral fate of Sir asper, 
so far as the Jocasta interest was concerned. 

“You know something of Sir Jasper Wylde?” asked 
the visitor, abruptly. 

“Well,” replied the lady, “I have heard——” and 
she stopped suddenly. 

“Would it be troubling you tod much to say what 
you may haye heard—so far as it may tead to throw any 
light upon this subject?” ” 

“Now, Miss Jocasta, was in the position of a great 
many people who have suspicious neighbours. Her 
moral conyiction was very strong; her actual know- 
ledge very small. Thus, when she was called on to 
state in so. many words what she knew, she found a 
difficulty in anhting shout it, Had the question been, 
“What haye you heard? what do you surmise? w 
has the scandal of the neighbours hinted at?” there 

vould have been no difficulty; but “what did she 
Oe ?” confounded her. 

“There is a degree of mystery about Sir Jasper and 
Lady Wylde,” answered the schoolmistress, ag pru- 
denily as she well could, “which forbids my spoalion 
out boldly, whateyer one’s suspicions. Where they 
come from is involved in conjecture; so is the origi 
of the gentleman’s knightly honours; and as to G 
ok | ia the source of them is very problema- 
tical.” 

“ So I have heard,” answered Bernard. 

“The impression on my mind is, that his in 
derived in great part out of a transaction whic 
made me aequainted with the family: that was, 
placing of a young lady in this establishment.” 

“Ah! tell me of that.” ; 

“There is not much to tell. The young lady wi 
supposed to he the daughter of Sir Jasper; but I ha 
had some experience, and I would unhesitatingly aver 
Os bi was not the case. Aurelia Wylde, as she was 
ca e@ a 

“ Aurelia!” exclaimed the young man. 

* You know her ?” 

“T have met her—that is, I have been thrown into 
her society. And she was under your care ?” 

“Yos; she was a parlour boarder. For some years 
every care was lavished upon her—every extravagance 






provided, She might haye been a princess, so luxurious |. 


was her bringing up. This continued for a certain 
time; then it ceased suddenly and mysteriously. Sir 
Jasper called on me; stated that his resources would 
not admit of the expenditure he had hitherto indulged 
ii, and that the young lady must be placed on a lower 
footing in the establishment. ‘To this, being a proud, 
high-spirited girl, she would not consent!” She first 
rebelled, and them ran away from the egtablishiient— 
the first timo it hag ever enduréd the disgrateé of such a 
circumstance.” 

“She was proud, robellions; was she not also 
vicious P”” 

* Miss Aurelia was one of those fierce, passionate 
natures who’ might be driven, if uncontrolled, into acts 
of desperation, perhaps even of criminality; but she 
had a good heart—a very good heart.” 

It was a relicf to Bernard Oswald to hear this. He 
only knew of Aurelia from the one act in which he had 
surprised her at Richmond; and he had apprehended 
from that imminent peril to Violet Heartlaw. He did 
not stop to ask himself why that peril should prove a 
source of uneasiness to him. He nevertheless rejoiced 
at what ho heard. 

“One pew et ry tere he said: * was Colonel Heart- 
law acquainted with Aurelia Wylde ?” 

“Simply, 1 believe, as a member of the family, 
— he was, unfortunately, too closely connected 
with.” 

“ He took no special interest in the young lady?” 

“ Nous.” 


Mond weedy ines these dampes eobe eam 
pied hw home, as sho had already run away from 
adopiol dunshlarot the Lady Grace ihe Oe 
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young w m a 
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thing had sho at first disregarded the fears of Viol 
and informed the youth that the was safe, an 
within a few feet of where he stood, she now 
Bee Giants oe 

e produgtior ve erve ! 
She was nid M ullive Re scho- 
lastic ; and she could not for 
the So, like most people wh@ 


heiress of rep wepematicns, and —— 
n 


some sham captain—some scound: 
may have laid his mercenary hands on her ?” 


lence and her own perfidy; “ it is not necessary to ima- 


and that meeting with some obstacle, or fearing lest the 
death of Violet's benefactor would make some change 
in her circtimstantes, ie has persuaded her to quit 


return tothe point from which we haye wandered. You 
say that Colonel Heartlaw left no will—at least, such is 
the popular belief, on the representation of Sir Jasper 
Wylde ;. but tell me, did he not leave ——” 
Vhy did the speaker hesitate ? f 

_ Why did a crimson flush come into his cheeks, and 
ips stammer out the simple words 
“ He left,” said the other, coming to the rescue, “ an 
adopted daughter, who was placed under the care of 
Sir asper Wylde, and who has disappeared.” 

Ah, tell me of that! It is the point to which my 
anxieties, as well as my inquires, are directed. She 
has disappeared from the house of Sir Jasper, and he 
declines all i ion beyond the simple statement 
that she has run away. Now, why, why should one 80 
y , 80 innocent, such a step? Why should 
she Ay from a luxurious home, and to what place can 
the fugitive have betaken herself ?” 

The impetuosity which the young man threw into 
these words overwhelmed with dismay the simple wo- 
man who listened to them. Her first impulse was to 
admit at once that Violet was beneath that roof; but 
she hesitated, and in that moment’s hesitation all was 
lost. Thenceforth she was obliged to have recourse to 
subterfuge ; and so un was she to anything of the 
kind, that it made her _gegyous, constrained, and un- 
con frtette. KP Gai nae : . 

ou seem to, ‘that Migg eartlaw may be in 
danger?” she sitet nervously. Hs 

“That fear crossed my mind,” he replied. 

“TI think I may relieve your fears go far,” answered 
Jocasta ; “Sig Jasper Wylde is not so.teckless of con- 


) plot anythin inst gafety of the 
ore 







yp ery city; and what—prily 
her fate ?” ; 
Miss Simmer trembled. “She 
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ra 


alt had been offered to him. 
imply,” replied Miss Simmer, “ that 


md of c mpany, and they have g 
, and Biss Heartlaw was usually a 


» 


@ adventurer— 
y younger son— 


* And you it possible that 


“No, no!” replied the other, terrified alike at his vio- 


gine anything of the sort. It is quite enough to sup- 
pose that some gentleman—probably unexceptionable in 
every respect—has paid his addresses to the young lady, 


Bir Jasper’s residence.” 
Bernard Osiwald looked at her with a face whiter than 
stone, with eyes distended with terror. 

* Do you—do you know that this is so?’ he de- 
manded. ‘ 

* Oh, no, no!” ‘she answered hastily, throwing. up her 
hands in deprecation. *T only say that such things 
have occurred before, and that they are sufficient to 
account for what has occurred.” 

He sat for a few minutes in profound silence. His 
eyes wero bent upon the carpet, as if his sole desire was 
to unravel some of the mysteries of ite intricate pattern ; 
but a deep sigh eseaped him, 

* You are powerless, Miss Simmer,” he exclaimed at 
length, looking up abruptly, “to afford mo any clue to— 
to this young person P” 

She hesitated a moment, trembling as she did go. 

** You will remain in town a day or two?” she asked, 


in reply. 

“* Weeks, if necessary,” he answered. 

“You would, on not decline to accept an invita- 
tion to an evening-I will not call it a party~at tlie 
quaipted with Sir Jasper Wylde, say for Piuraday? 

wi x e, say for Tir 
~€F would rather —”? sid 

“ As you will; but I think it not improbable that you 
would there meet one who would, at » give you in- 
formation such as you seek.” 

* I accept, then,” he said, eagerly. 

With a trembling’ hand; Miss Simmer seized a pen 
which on the maajalica inkstag@ before her, aud 





‘ote osYeaSs , ee 
we Phank ye! oxied Himard, desing, it in his 





? * 
a * - 9” M4 ; 9 
© you mean ? cried Bernard, as if 9 personal. 





“Probably,” replied the youth; “but now let us | pocket-book. “Violet Heartlaw was’ your favourite 


upil. You loved her, then; you would rejoice to see 
Ree happy. Let me, then, entreat you to spare no 
pains, no expense to gain some clue to her, and you will 
never regret it.” - 

And with these words, uttered with a solemnity which 
bronght tears into the eyes of the listener, he took his 

leave, ce ee 

*T feel like a guilty creature,” said Miss Jocasta, as 
she closed the door and returned to the drawing-room ; 
“it was a piece of dissimulation unnecessary as it was 
cruel. But I will repair all, The meeting will tako 
place, and then ——” 

She suddenly paused. 

While ‘speaking, she had advanced toward the win- 
dow ; and, looking down into the street, she saw that 
as Bernard Oswald crossed the road, a man emerged 
from a passagé in which he had been concealed, and 
followed him. ; 

There was something in the look of that man which 
she did not like. : 

Her surprise, therefore, was great when she saw him 
advance until he reached Bernard's side, and then 
whisper in his ear, ’ 

Bernard Oswald stopped, and looked at this man. 

At first he appeared about to resent his interference ; 
but some word, some sign—for the woman could not 
see what—produced a sudden change in bis manuer. 

He permitted the other to walk by his side, even to 
lay a brown, ungloved hand upon his arm. 

Thus they disappeared in the distance together. 


(To be continued in our next.) 





FORGET ME NOT. 

Dear orat, I send a spray of flowers— 

All wither’d now, once brightest blae— 
That you may not forget those hours, 

Those happy hours L pass'd with you. 
Foryet me not, though others win 

The glorious right to call thee ‘‘ theirs ;" 
Forget me not,—that might have been, 

The answer to my fervid prayers. 


For I have had thy band in mine, 

And once our way in life seem’d blended ; 
And once I thought our loves might twine; 

But now, nine that dream fg ended. 
Forget me not, for I am Jonely, 

And stranded on life’s desert shore ; 
Forget me not—I ask that only— 

For now our paths may meet no moro, 


Still, could I think I'm not forgot, 

+ Though all my hopes of life should perish, 
= I'd pass them by—I'd heed them not— 

: So that that thought I might but cherish. 
Forget me not—'tis all I ask ; 


Lea And though thy hand may bo thy lover's, 


I'll wear upon my face a mask 
Of smiles to hide the grief it covers. 


Let, then, these wither'd flowers recall 
Each broken liskk of memory's chain, 
And from the Past’s dim haunted hall 
Those happy hours bring back again. 
Forget me not ming only jove-—- 
Ah! would, Indeed, that you were mine; 
Forget me not, my long-lost dove: 
In dreams my heart will beat next thine. 
Datton Stone, 








THE MYSTERY OF KISSING, 
THE true mystery of kissing és just as little known now 
as it was six or séven thousand years igo, when Adam 
first waked up and saluted his new-made bride. What 
he thought at tliat moment Milton has tried to tell us; 
but oh! how feebly. ‘he young man who plights his 
love to a “maiden fair,” and seals the vows he has 
made with 
* A long, long kigs, a kiss of youth and love,” 


cannot expiain the mystery of this happiness. The mere 
act of kissing is nothing; we are all familiar with it. 
The emotions which the kiss of love and that of friend. 
ship occasions, as well as the fraternal, the filial, the 
social kiss, and so on, have been descanted upon times 
out of mind. But there is no mysteryin all that. What 
we seek to know is, why the mere impress of the lips 
roduces so much mental and physical disturbance, and 
in what subtle manner it effects such marvels as the in- 
nocent young muid sings of her lips— 
** Why are they red, thon ? 
White lips wonld have answered for speaking as well; 
Why is it said, then, 
That lips ave for sopaking alone? 
Can you tell a poor little linocent girl like me | 
For what, but to speak with, my lips can be? 
Kinsing’is a mystery, and that is the reason why it is 
so universally onaired and practiced. Ifit were less of 
a mystery, nobody would care for it, Kissing is the 
outward symbol of two souls’ secret communion; and 
hente, after that sacred pledge of faitlr is a betrayal 
deemed so periidious. It is “enting salt” with your 
est te kiss him or hor; and even among the nomadic 
rabs that act is still a guarantee of truth and sworn 
in ity. Kissing is the blank verse of the affections. 
that once kiyses lias tasted tle essence of poetry, 


The li 
though its r knew tho differguce between o 
poem and a Pedldin gba samthat’s tho mytry. 
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POPULAR PORTRAIT GALLERY.—V. 


BENJAMIN WEBSTER, ACTOR. 
As an actor, Mr. Benjamin Webster has enjoyed a 
long run of public favour. His talent enabled him to 
take his position in the foremost rank almost at the 
commencement of his career, and his versatility has 
supported him in that position. . ‘ 

t is tho peculiar characteristic of this artist that he 
can play anything, and play it well. If one speaks of 
him as a comedian, the thought of his achievements in 
drama rises tothe recollection and makes one recall the 
word; while his claims to the buskiu are only interfered 
with from the grace with which he has worn the sock. 
Guccess in his case, it has been well remarked, was 
always a namo for variety. In looking back, one can 
scarcely recall the throng of his mot- 


| and most inconvenient building—and raised in its place 
a magnificent temple to Thespis, which, for neatness, 
compactness, and beauty, may vie with any of the 
metropolitan houses. 

As a manager, Mr. Webster is said to have acquitted 
himself Renown, and he certain] ly has rendered good 
service to the English drama. His famous prize-comedy 
for which he gave £500—for an indifferent production, 
by the way—will be long remembered. The works of 

ouglas Jerrold, Sheridan Knowles, Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton, Marston, and Watts Phillips, have been succes- 
sively produced under his care. Mr. Webster has 
indeed identified his name with one of the best produc- 
tions of the last-named author. In the Dead Heart, he 
achieved one of his most enduring triumphs. 

‘But one of the greatest successes in modern manage- 
ment was achieved by Mr. Webster in the Colleen Baawn, 





produced in September, 1860. It was the commence- 


the Ist of October, 1861, ending 30th September, 1864, 
The accounts to be made up weekly, and each freéeir, 
his moiety of the profits, or pay pro rata the loss. Ip 
the course of May, Mr. Webster, not being satisfied 
with Mr. Boucicault’s management and arrangement of 
the stage department, and the loss sustained by the 
withdrawal of Colleen Bawn, and the want of success of 
Mr. Boucieault’s Octoroon, had made ropositions for 
an alteration. On the 27th of May, Mr. cicault 
wrote a letter to Mr. Webster, a that he proposed 
to bey Colleen Bawn and The Shilling Day on tho 
3rd of June, and play it on alternate ey with the 
Octoroon, between two farces, during the’ season of 
June, July, and August. On the 3lst of May, Mr. 
Webster wrote, through Mr. William Smith, his stage. 
manager, representing to Mr. Boucicault that he had 
no faith in the success of his arrangements, and pro- 
posing that his piece (Jessie Brown) should be produced 
on the 30th of June, and in the event 
of its not being a success, then that 








ley assumptions. Old age and youth, 

fops and vulgarians, cockneys and couns a 
trymen, misers and gamblers, blacklegs 
aud priests, Welshmen, Dutchmen, and 
Scotchmen, negroes, Jesuits, and Jews 
-—their mere habiliments would form a 
wardrobe for any ordinary theatre. 

By birth Mr. Webster is a gentle- 
man. He is able to boast of an aristo- 
cratic pedigree, being descended from 
the family of the Buches, who retired 
into Yorkshire with the Duke of Nor- 
folk, after the battle of Bosworth Field. 
The city of Bath has the honour ot 
being his birthplace. On the third of 
September, 1800, he made his debut 
upon the broad stage of life. His edu- 
cation was conducted with a view to 
his entering the navy, and a com- 
mission procured for him by the late 
Duchess of York. For some reason or 
other, however, he never entered the 
service whether from disinclination 
or from any other cause, we do not 
know ; suffice it to any, that the navy 
has been the loser, and the stage the 


gainer by the circumstance. He ap- 
pears, at a very early period, to have 
turaed his attentlon to the profession 
of music, and was engaged im the or- 


chestra of the theatre at Warwick as 
violin player. It was whilst fulfilling 
this unimportant engagement that the 
real bent of his genius became mani- 


fest. His first appearance on the stage, 
however, was not in a character such 
us those that we are in the habit of 


ussociating with his name in more re- 
cent times, bat in that of harlequin, 
which, differing as widely as it does 
from the line of business which Mr. 
Webster now follows with so much 
credit to himself, we are told he per- 
formed with considerable success. He, 
however, speedily turned his attention 
to the histrionic art, and made his 
debut as an actor in the character of 
Thessalus, in Alexander the Great, at 
the theatre before referred to. He 
succeeded beyond his expectations, and 
for the future determined to devote 








MR. BENJAMIN WEBSTER. 
FROM AN ORIGINAL PHOLOGRAPH BY C, J. HUGHES, 433, WEST STRAND. 


Mr. Watts Phillips’ should be pro. 
duced at the end of July, which would 
carry on the season until September. 
Mr. Webster, acting on the belief that 
the Colleen Bawn would be ready for 
prosustion, as stated, on the 3rd of 

une, had advertised its reproduction. 
It, however, turned out that Mr. Bou. 
cicault purposely abstained from its 
production, and claimed his mght to do 
so under the agreement, which gave 
him the entire control of the stage and 
allits departments. Mr. Webster con- 
tinued to advertise the production of 
the Colleen Bawn until restrained by 
an interim order of the Court. In the 
meantime Mr. Boucicault had entered 
into an agreement and taken Drury-lane 
Theatre, and announced the _produc- 
tion of Colleen Bawn, upon which Ma 
Webster filed his cross bill. 

The result of the hearing was, that 
the Vice-Chancellor cautioned both 
erthe that, if they persisted in this 

isagreement, they would inevitably 
ruin themselves. He then said he 
could make no order in Mr. Webster’s 
suit, as there was nothing in the agree- 
ment to prevent Mr. Boucicault’s pro- 
ducing the Colleen Bawn at Drury- 
lane; and with regard to Mr, Bouci- 
cault’s application, he was of opiion, 
that from the conduct of both parties, 
he ought not to interfere. He should 
therefore refuse both motions, the costs 
to be costs in the cause. Since this 
decision, the Colleen Bawn has been 
played by Mr. Webster at the Adelphi, 
Pad Mr Boncicault at Drury-lane. Mr 
Webster has issued the following no- 
tice: —“ Mr. Dion Boucicault, while 
claiming to be a partner of Mr. Webster, 
having transferred his services and 
drama to a rival establishment in the 
immediate neighbourhood, and having, 
up to Monday, June 23rd, nothing to 

ropose for the week’s entertainment 
But the Octoroon or Dot, Mr. Webster— 
compelled to assume the sole inet 
ment of the New Theatre Royal, Adel- 








himself entirely tothe drama. Every- 
one saw that he had in him the germs 
of a great actor, which required nothing more than 
study and practice to develope. His lot after this was 
that incidental to the lives of most actors, in the 
early part of their career: he travelled from town to 
town, playing all sorts of parts at all sorts of theatres. 
By this means, however, he obtained experience, and 
perfected himself in the glorious art to which he had 
now sworn fealty. After various adventures in Eng- 
land and the Emerald Isle, he came tothe great me- 
tropolis, and played at several of the London theatres, 
generally taking some very unimportant and trifling 
art. In 1825, Méasure for Measure was being per- 
ormed at Old Drury with a very excellent cast, Mr. 
Harley taking the character of Pompey the clown. 
This popular comedian was suddenly taken ill, and his 
low comedy part was given to Mr. Webster, who had to 
make his appearance in it at three or four hours’ notice. 
This he did, and with a most satisfactory result. Tho 
audience was delighted, manager pleased, and tho press 
filled with encomiums upon the actor who had s0 
suddenly become known to fame. His early i a 
may now bo considered at an end; he had _be- 
come famous, and would henceforth find no diffi- 
culty in procuring engagements worthy of his great 
talents. Shortly after this, he was offered an engage- 
ment by Mr. Morris, of the Haymarket Theatre, which 
he accepted, and opened there on the 15th of June, 
1829, in a farce called Lodgings for Single Gentle- 
ntcn, written by Mr. Poole. On the retirement of Mr. 
Morris, he became the lessee of the Haymarket Limself, 
and foe sixteen years devoted himself to that renowned 
theatre. At the end of that time Mr. Buckstone took 
the Haymarket, and the subject of our gneincir trans. 
ferred his talents to the Adapt _In 1838, he com. 
plotely dompliched the old Adelphi Thestro—2 smal 








ment of the long line of “ sensation” dramas; and its 
success was at once unquestionable. Speaking of it at 
the end of the first week, a journal says—‘ The theatre 
has been crowded nightly, the applause each evening 
being perfectly uproarious.” onths and months 
passed away, and the report was still the same. The 
Colleen Bawn promised to run for ever; and thus much 
may be said for it, that though since produced in every 
rovincial town of any note, it is vstde nightly in 
ondon with success. 

Out of this business arra' ent between Mr. 
Webster and Mr. Boucicault unfortunately resulted 
the recent proceedings which have given the Colleen 
Bain a legul as well as dramatic notoriety. 

From the motions for injunctions seotnily heard in the 
Vice-Chancellor’s Court—that of Mr. Boucicault bei 
to restrain Mr. Webster from interfering with the stage- 
management of the Adelphi Theatre, and that of Mr. 
Webster to prevent Mr. Boucicault producing the Colleen 
Bawn or playing at Drury-lane—the following would 
appear to be the matters in dispute between them. An 
agreement was entered into between the parties on the 
lst of July, 1861, which was contained in letters, and was 
to the effect that each party should advance £1,000, 
each taking the risk of its loss, and jointly manage the 
Adelphi Theatre, Mr. Boucicault to have the a 
ment of tho stage and all its departments ; Mr. Webster 
to have the entire control of the front of the house, 
and the financial department; each to receive £5 a 
night when acting. Mrs. Boucicault also to receive £5 
a night when acting. The rent ofthe theatre was to be 
takon at £3,800, to be paid weekly. All dramatic 
piers in To. Bove sre — ene hats of Mr. 

ebster,; to be paid for at the rate per act nightly. 
The azrooment to bo for three years, commencing from 


hi—is obliged, in self-defence, rather 
than close the theatre, to bring ont 
‘ the only piece likely to prove attractive to his numerous 
trons, namely, the Colleen Bawn, Mr. Boucicault, 
oo advertised himself as the chief attraction in the 
Octoroon, and withdrawing from the part of Salem 
| Scudder, proposed a gentleman whom he has strongly 
represented to Mr. Webster as inefficient in that cha- 
racter. Mr. Webster, therefore, could not entertain the 
idea of performing the Octoroon at the Adelphi. Mr. 
| Webster could not allow Dot (also by Mr. Boucicault) 
|to be revived, as that piece occasio losses when 

— previously.” 4 

his 1s the position of affairs at present. 
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| Tue Reviviriep Rose.—Take a rose that is quite 
faded, and after throwing some common sulphur on 4 
chafing-dish of hot coals, hold the rose over the fumes, 
and it will become quite white. Then dip into a basin 
of water, and giving it to anyone, tell him to put it into 
his drawer or box, and close the place tightly. Five or 
six hours afterwards tell him to open the box, and he 
will find to his — — of the white rose 
he put there, a rose pei y red. : : 

Dirricutrr oF EXCELLENCE.—It is certain that if 
every one could be early enough mail to feel how full 
rey ey es rod 4 ythin orthy of bei 

one luce an g worthy by 

beside whek bee already been produced—of a hundred 
youths who are now poetising, scarcely one would 
| enough of courage, perseverance, and talent to work 
quietly for the attainment of a similar mastery. Many 
; cnet piston ~wonld never have taken the pencil 
hand, if they could have felt, known, and understood 
i wef enough, what really produced a master like Re 

pheel. 
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THE OLD HOUSEKEEPER ON fHE TRACK OF LORD HAUTEVILLE. 


GUILTY, OR NOT GUILTY. 
BY MRS. H. M. GORDON SMYTHIES, 


Author of “ Our Mary ; or, Murder will Out,” ‘‘ The Girl we 
Leave Behind us,’’ “‘ Lovers and Fortune-Hunters,” &c., $c. 
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CHAPTER L. 
TREASURES OF EARTH, 


She has two eyes, so soft and brown, 
Take care! 
She gives a side glance, and looks down; 
Beware! beware! 
Trust her not,— 
She is fooling thee. 
LONGFYELLOW. 
Att happened as Marion had planned, and in our illus- 
tration the reader has seen the midnight marauders 
pursuing their search. Old Kit Moss, with his skeleton- 
keys in his hand, Jock, with a bull’s-eye lantern in his, 
bringing its light to bear on the hoarded treasures of the 
dead man’s life; and the new Lord Hauteville eagerly 
prying, into the contents of the trunk in search of the 
will. The search, however, was a vain one. There 
were the bags of gold, the pocket-books full of bank- 
notes, the gold plate, the cases of jewels, the title-deeds 
of this farm, that estate! But the will in question was 
not to be found !—it was not there! 
. Marion, to avoid the shadow of suspicion, had re- 
joined the rest of the servanté, male and female, as- 
sembled in the servants’ hall. 
* * . * 

There was a rapacious glitter in the eye of old Kit— 
it was reflected in that of Jock—but the presence of 
Lord Hauteville restrained them, else the gold and tiie 
bank-notes were very tempting. But Brian (Lord 
Hauteville), who was base enough to rob the dead of a 
will, and the living of her inher. tance, had not yet sunk 
intoa common robber. He ordered Jock and Old Kit 
io restore the lock, fasten up the trunk, and replace it 
under the head of the bed. 

Love (or what he called by the name) was at that 
moment the master-passion of his breast. Ho longed 
to be again with Marion—beautiful, bewitching, bewil- 
dering Marion!—who had been kinder, more tender, 
more loving (as they had passed arm-in-arm through 
the Blac Wood) than he had ever known her before. 
It did not occur to him, that his having become Lord 
Lastoville made any difference in her feelings towards 


ey am ret} I ane loved J ie » he wiry tog 
, a8, bidding his disappointed accomplices to . 
he, in ho of soins Marion on ie way to the | 
hovel on the moor, stole down-stairs in the dark to let 


seat ct Rasa td siacabes Wie 





While lying moaning in her bed, a strange fear had 
began to flutter at the old housekeeper’s heart. It was, 
that the Death-Watchers (prone as she well knew them 
to be “to keep their spirits up by pouring spirits 
down,” and often as she had on other occasions supplied 
them with whiskey on the plea that “ grief is dry,” and 
“ death-watching thirsty work”) would get tipsy, and 
set the house on fire. And her great dread and horror, 
connected with so frightful a  pneoms was, not that 
she herself, or the present Earl and Countess, or Edith 
(now Lady Edith Lorraine), or any of the servants, or 
the Death-Watchers themselves should be burnt to 
death; but lest the only one in the house who could 
never feel bodily pain more, should be consumed b 
fire instead of going in a many-plumed hearse, followe 
by a train of mourning coaches, to be buried in state, 
as she well remembered the late Earl’s father had been, 
and to be lowered into the vault where his ancestors, 
for hundreds of years, had been lying. 

At this, to her, unbearable thought (for her one com- 
fort in his death was the idea of the solemn magnifi- 
cence of his funeral), the good old soul had jumped out 
of bed, thrown on her white wrapper, and, candle in 
hand, had hurried along a corridor, and across the land- 
ing, just.as the new Lord Hanteville had stolen out at 
the half-open door, and, unseen by her, (taking a peep 
at the old lady, and suppressing a laugh at her_tower- 
ing nightcap, had hurried down-stairs in the dark). 
Once at the bottom, he groped his way across the hall, 
and to the library window, and was soon once more 
hurrying across the garden, through the meadow, and 
out into the Black Wood. 

_ The old housekeeper then made her way, with a beat- 
ing heart and wire eyes, to the dead Ear!’s dressing- 
room. The Death-Watchers still snored and slept, and 
FY ps and snored ; but there was one watcher there, who 
did not, could not sleep. It was Edith, who, before re- 
tiring for the night, had stolen to the coffin-side, to 
aimed one long kiss of gratitude and love on the icy 

row of him whom she had such good reason to believe 
that she had been the humble means of. reconciling to 
his Saviour, and of securing a mansion among the Blest; 
one, ae who <_ te loved and cherished her ! 

miss— your pardon, my lady, I mean— 
Lady Edith, don’t he fook happy ? on, ain't he a hand- 
some corpse? And to think of these old drunken sar- 

, hired and paid high to watch, and a-snoring there 

e sows, and smelling of whiskey fit to pison one! I’ve 

a mind to shake the breath out of their vile bodies, that 
ve 


* Oh, let them sleep on!” said Edith. “ What can it 
matter ?” 
“Why, miss—my lady, I mean—they 
baa Wadia wach can k 
away with tho e: 
iad fast of Gee chs Poul ant Go anite terdy fiom tne 
Y 


do say, none 


», but keepe hovering about its old abode, quite 


ecp the Evil Spirit from flying 
1 soul; becatise, you eco, my | 

i638 oan the | of her unwpnted ee again busy ig his shallow 
_ brain and at his Yad er thoughts were not with 


nat’ral; and they do say, that’s just the time the Bvil 
Spirit is on the look-out to pounce down on it, and fl 
away with it.” 

“ Oh, never fear that,” said Edith. “ ‘The Pvil Spiri 
has no power over the soul of a believer. The Saviour 
takes care of his own; the Good Shepherd watches over 
all who love Him and believe in Him, sheep and lambs! 

“ T hope you're right, miss,” said the old lady, reve 
rently kissing her dead master’s hand; “ but excuss 
me he saying, I do know from them as heard it from 
them who saw it, that the Evil One has carried off 
souls when the Death-Watchers slept - 


Meanwhile, Old Kit and his son Jock had stolen 
down-stairs in the dark, had made their way safely on 
through the library window, across the grounds, thre ugh 
the meadows and the Black Wood, and had reached 
Rough Rob’s hovel on the moor a few minutes after tho 
new Lord Hauteville and Marion had arrived there. 


CHAPTER LI. 
THE REIGN OF PASSION. 
Hrro.trs.— But in truth 
Thon wilt not marry her? 
Victortay.— In truth I will, 
She is a precious jowel I have found 
Among the filth and rubbish of the world 
I'll stoop for it; but when I wear it here, 
Set on my forehead, like the morning star, 
The world may wonder, but it will not laugh 
JONGVFELLOW, 
Buran Lorp Havutevitie had overtaken Marion Moss 
at the entrance of the Black Wood. 

“ My beautiful, my beloved one!” he cried, throwing 
his arm round her slight waist, “ what rapture to find 
you here, and alone !” 

He was thinking only of her—he v 
her! 

She cared little or nothing for him—she only thought 
of raising herself, of being “my lady;”’ of having 
wealth at will, and, above all, of being one day Coun- 
tess of Rockalpine, and mistress of the old housekeeper 
at the Castle, whom she had always been obliged to 
obey so promptly, to treat with such respect and even 
reverence, aa to call “ma’am,” but who would then 
have to obey her, to bow down so humbly before her, 
and to call her “my lady” and “ your ladyship.” 

What “trifles make the sum of human things,” and 
how important to the ambitious are some of the smallest 
items in the sum total of their anticipated greatness ! 
| While Brian Lord Hauteville was, in spite of his titl 

and his new dignity, thinking of nothing but Marion 

land hey ravishing beauty—while some long-abandone)) 

and base hopes designs were, under the influence 
—h 


1s in love with 
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1 of her futare greatness, the in- 


, 
strument to enable her to realise her ambitious hopes. 
Ile only the Lord who was to make her “my lady,” 

and the future Barl through whom she was one 
da » be a Countess, 
; (blind, sensual, credulous fool that-he was) 
never ny time of their clandestine intereoutss 


he been leas likely to forget one iota of that sy 
which alone could induce the wedlock-loathi i- 
gate to marry her, than now that, in the edlitude of 
Black Wood, she suffers him to press her to his side, 
and to hold her hand and cover it with Kisses. 

“ You frighten me, dearest, you do indeed, m lord,” 
she said. “TI like to hear you say you loye me, but 
must not forget what I have often told you before; 
to me even your love is terrible and unwel @, if you 
forget the respect which the proudest lord in the land 

wes to the simplest village maiden who knows to 
respect herself!” 

The tone in which this was said, awed the impetuous 
young lord; he was afraid. Marion was augry—he 
new she could be very angry, and very unforgiving, too. 
tle was no casuist—he did not know how hard it is for 
truo love to resent even great injuries—how prone affec- 
tion is to forgive. 

Marion did not love hin—she did not even like him 
ull elo inontly ghe told him with her lips and ey, 
that she adored hint! No, she did not love him ; a 
once, when he higd seriously offended her, she had re- 
fused to speak to him or to “make it up,” for three 

months. Whateif she should do so again 

At the thought he dropped her hand, and withdrew 
sari from her waist, and humbly said, “ Forgive me, 

nrion. 
“1 do forgive you with all my heart, dear love,” eaid 
the wily girl, herself taking his hand and carrying it 
to hor warm velvet lips. “1 do forgive you; nay, more 
~nolone in this Blaek Wood I will have no fetr, for I 
will call up - you to protect me against yourself, 
! ist—myself!” 

“ Against yourself! Oh, my angel, Marion! is it 
poss.ble you need any protection against my love F and 
enchanting thought—against your own? Do 


} 


} 


1, then, levye me so well 


*“ [litherto, dear love,” said in her most be- 
guiling tones, “I have di on my own 
og : | now—no matter y now appeal to yo 
10On ° 
ie 1 shall not appeal in vain then, sublime, enchant- 
ing, incomparable girl!” said the young lord, some 
latent spark of good in his darkened breast igniting 
at this appeal to his chivalry, bis honour. “ Believe, 
Marion, 1f as a woman I love and doat on you, as a 


saint | honour, and obey, and reverence you! 

* Now you are my own dear noble Brian!” said 
Marion, “and we will not talle of love just now, itisa 
dangerous theme; but tell me all about the will. You 
have it sale, J hope ?” 


** No, dearest ! did I not tell you of our failure? The 
will was not in that trunk at all! It was not there-—it 
is some mistake! Jam in hopes the will you fancied 


my old grandfather had made, he never did make. He 
had a srreat and very proper idea of the rights of primo- 
peniture, and that bemg the case, it is not very likely 
bho would bequeath his fabulous wealth to the little 


whoy-laced, carrotty cripple, my sister Edith was 


then!” 

_“ Jlow long is it since your mother lash saw your sisher 
Edith?” suid Marion, 

“On, she had never seen her since she was placed 
with the Crofts till they met in Paris.” 


* And was Lady Hdith ever really a little whey-faced, 
earroity erippl Y’’ asked Marion. 
“Yes; the most puny, pale, squalid, limping, silly 


little object Lever beheld; with a skin the colour of a 
primrose, a little, sharp, long face, and a quantity of 
earroity hair, through which that pale, peaky taco 
looked ont as from a fire! The doctors said she’d bo 
sadly deformed too, a hunchback, in fact, and that one 
log was already much shorter than the other !” 


So much for their wisdom!” said Marion, “ Lady 
Hadith is now as tall as I am, and the finest, most slender 
slapo I ever saw; her hair is of a dark glossy auburn, 
with a golden light upon it. She is as beautiful as any 
angel, and moves like aqueen. And I heard the Coun- 
fess, your mother, sxy to the now Barl, your father, 
that the Crofts had been playinga very deop and double 
gang, in concealing Lady Edith’s perfoct recovery, and 
th wo id " ful ‘ han ein her appearance !”" 

“ Sho ischanged,” said Lord Jauteville, “and somuch 
the better for her; but if she were as lovely as Helen of 
‘Troy, that would not have made my grandfather alter 
his will in her favour; and | begin to hope and to be- 
lieve thut it’s all a mistake from beginning to end.” 

“No! no! no!” said Marion, “it is no mistake; o]d 


Lawyer Coolt drew out the will, aug I was hid up in a 
closet, for your sake, Brian, and T even heard every 
word that. vatiuait! And I heard why the old man 
Jelt overythiag to Lady Edith—it was beeauso it was 
own j loast, su he said), that ho first began 
to thin Lhissoul. Terliitle hymus and texts, and 
tr iad collvcls, and prayers, had convorted him. 
Aull I iy ty old Crof— that tho leas} he 


Could do kv ber, who had byoughé lina to lay up trea- 
buses da Licaven, wis to leave hig earthly trgagures to 
vas thé uy ao whe would act like 


#hG Laak @ue 


ae 
the U aus 


| aleward in the Béripturas }’ 





* Well,” said Lord Hauteville, “if he was such a fool 
then, I hope, before he died, he saw the error of his 
ways, and the injustice of cutting me out of what I had 


been ina , and he burnt that 
will. If it does not 


J turn up, the one 
my fayour must hold good ; and the old mau’s 
mine, 








once Marion, I need t nothing but 
heart and yours, and we will be married, my 
tching, beloyed Marion! With y 
geniys, wit, wi » grace, and pen £ the world wil 
not trouble itself about the antecedents of so radiant 
creature. M ty mother, herself a parvenwe, 
1 remind her if she refuses to yisit you, ma 


Ts present to the 


storm, and sneer; but I believe Ml 
Fe as her dainty ladyship never did! But hi 


her ape hovel Mano aa his hanc 
warn |, at en the wi 
noble cit she had ed "1 t] 


And in that golden and raubied hgh 6 brill 
beauty seamed to justify to Lo » whi 

mae tho world would call a inésalliance, and his fam 
a disgrace. 
She had thrown off her cloak and hood, and 
liglit played on the fowing outline and soft 


her perir tage and form. It bora 
lustre of her "i eyes and the glitter of her 
tee 


white, even ° 
The glow on her cheek, and the firo of he @ 


again set the sensualist calc possi { 
for even While he meditated what the world eal a 
love mate” and a saeryice, SELF REIGNED SUPREME, 
Brian Hauteville could outrage society, offen 
his parents, defy opinion, lower his pride, ign his best" 
i self, or 


interests, his ambition—do anything but sacri 
rather, selfish passion, 
And yet even ho tried to think of hi as a} 
martyr to Love! Loye, true Love; e in} 
its purest, noblest nothig to ¢ pie 
the passionate impatience that brought the # lord, 
even in that rade hovel,’on that stone floor, a kneeling, 
ing suppliant to Marion’s feet. But from th 
ion he quickly rose, when he heard the heavy 
A gral voices of his father and brother-in-law 
@ wretched door of what once was Rough 
Rob’s hovel! 








CHAPTER LII. 
THE HOUSE OF DEATH, 


This is the house of death; the lights that stcal 
Thro’ shrouded casements, serve but to reveal 
The desolation. 

Ayow, 


EverytHina was inexpressibly gloomy, still, and dreary 
in the darkened castle of ee eto The arrange- 
ments for the funeral of the late Earl*were on so grand 
and so magnificent a scale (such useless pomp, expense, 
and ceremonial being an hereditary custom of the house 
of Rockalpine in consigning dust to dust), that is was 
impossible to fix the day of the burial earlier than at a 
forinight’s date from the death of the o]d Earl. 

The new Earl of Rockalpine (to whom quiet was a pur- 
gatory, and inaction a hell, so distinctly was the “ still, 
small voice” heard in the silence and the gloom), felt 
sometimes as if Reason would give way before the phan- 
toms which Memory and Imagination conjured up. 

Tho ghost of his brother—his bright, beautiful, gifted, 
affectionate, noble brother—seemed to him, whenever he 
strolled into the grounds (to breathe the fresh air and 
feel the sun, so carefully excluded from the house of 
Death), to beckon him to that Black Wood where “the 
deed that damns eternally was done”—done five-and- 
tiwventy years before, and yet vivid, fresh, distinct in his 
memory as an event of yesterday. 

At night, his terrors took the shape of hideous nights 
mares. In the howl of the wind he heard his brother’- 
moan; if he accidentally glanced from his window on 
the moon-lit grounds, he saw that pale, unrivalled face, 
that tall and noble form! Ever, to his fancy, the shade 
of his victim seemed, with upraised hand, to beckon 
iim. 

Lady Rockalpine and himself were become a fashion- 
able pair. They had separate apartments. It was her 
ladyship’s wish—and, indeed, her determination—for 
though he courted her presence as a sort of protection 
from the phantoms he for eyer egnjured up, sho had 
several times been go frightened by his nightmares, and 
the terrors, sfricks, and groans that aceompanied them, 
Uhat she had resolved to insist on separate apartments. 
She knew, how essential to all beauties, but especially 
to one on the wane, is that greatest of restoratives, 
“balmy sleep ;” and her lord, who did not wish to have 
his nightmares trotted out bd parsons before the family 
physichin, yielded in sullen ‘silence to the arrangemont 
she insisted on, 

Everything connected with the recent fan 
father recalled, with torturing distingtness, to 
£arl’s mind, tho death and burial of his brother. ~Lhore 
wero the same shrouded light, the samo solomp stilhiess, 
tho samo woo-begone fates, stealthy stops, apd low 


of his 
6 now 


) | Stained am, who well 


Dead, and the odour of which diffused itself all over the 
Castle. 


Lady Rockalpine, who hated Death and everything 
co the 8 ag Nal Terrors” (as all the vain 
an r ), tried to divert her mind rp corre. 
sp esdames Laure, an myre, 
the aaichented Sasien artllad tetrons that 


Lionde Empress and E of b oy 
es and E.apress ¢ 
lend Saree ' 


8s, Eugenie Im. 

, The Counte ed i ceiabareie nsul 

The ss Was in elabor consultations 
with those Sushieties, as to most becoming 
sty ing ‘dresses, ma and ets to be 
adopted by elf and her da bs on their emerzin 
from what ¢he, like Anne Boleya, called their “ dolef 
prison in the Tower.” 

Whatever time this vain and frivolous woman did not 






are! | Spend in dress, and in cons thig her ruling 
Once more, before he lifted the latch, and ion, sho tried to get rid ding French novels, 
ion praised hi to k i i ra from, idle 


as full of vanity and frivolity as herself. 

In company, the wretched Ear! of 

ockalpine d, of course, find no solace. 

He tried the society of Edith, but she, in her deep grief 

he grandfather's death, and in her great anxiety and 
tress about her beloved Arthur (from whom she had 


. | not heard), could converse freely but on one topic—ReELI- 


GToN, and that topic was intolerable to the guilty, world. 
i knew he ¢ould not serve two 
and Mammon, and would not throw off 


ters, G 
e yoke Jatt 
it Lonatae w Lady Ida), whom the Countess 
e 


v 

Rockalpin left in town, was sent for in a 
t hurry by her mother, because the Countess of 

dg invited her to Richlands Park, 
Between Lady Rockalpine and ber danghter, Lady 
chlands, there was a qantas warfare, on aecount of 
abode at Richlands Park of the unhappy Georgina, 
tessa di Roccabella. For, frivolous as the Countess 
ockalpine was, she had deep feelings of revenge and 
ce in her composition, - he never forgave an insult, 
an injury, or even a eligi vas implacable in the 
ease of Georgina, the nhapfy usa, because she 
disappointed, deceived, © her. She 
was furious a { her daughi 
Richlands, because she had s 
upheld her wretched sister. For the same reason the 
: arl of Richlands was treated by Lady Rockalpine asa 
0 












U 


e. 
Again, she felt a bitter sense of anger and revenge 
against Mrs. Croft, for the deception which she con- 
sidered the latter had practised upon hey, abopt Edith’s 
health and appearance.’ And she included in ‘her re- 
sentment and her rage (she searee knew why) poor 
Arthur Bertram, Mr. Croft’s grandson ; for she felt that 
he was just the intellectual, manly creature a girl like 
Bdith would naturally (in so close an intimacy as theirs 
had been from childhood) learn to love and revere ! 
She had considerable. shrewdness, too, and she ha 
seen ata glance, when sho beheld Edith and Arthur 
dancing together at the Ambassudor’s Dall at Paris, 
that they lowed each other. Mer daughter, love old 
Crott’s grandson!—oh, it was a thing too degrading to 
contemplate! Besides, she had set her heart on Edith’s 
marrying the young Marquis of Dunstanburgh, and she 
hated Arthur Bertram because she felt an instinctive 
conviction that he would be the barrier to so grand a 
match, and so desirable an ynion for Edith, and so 
delightful 2 connection for herself, 

Ske hated her son Brian, Lord Hauteville, too, because 
he was a disgraco to the family—because he loved low 
company—and had blotched and blurred a naturally 
handsome face, and bloated and puffed out a good figure 
by the lowest kind of intemperance. She felt sure, too, 
that if he eyer married, it would be some one far 
beneath him, and she thought of hin: with a shudder. 
With regard to her affections, she had some littlo 
tenderness for Ida, and sdmo liking for Edith me 
that she was so beautiful, and so beloved by a Mar. 
quis); and sho had a flimsy, demonstrative ‘kind of 
friendship for some gaudy fashionables — male and 
female—together witha coaxing adoration of a little 


French poodle (a toy-dog) called Snowball; and he 
was, indeed, her chief companion and playmate at 
Rockalpine Castle. 


Snowball was certainly a beautiful, affectionate, 
and intelligent creature, about the size of a full-yrown 
squirrel, but covered all over, face, body, and feet, 
with little, thick flossy ringlets of silver white. His 
faco was beyond description pretty, and so were lis 
tiny, thoroughbred paws. He coe dance, beg, sit up, 
fetch, carry, shut the door; and, in short, was at once 
very accomplished and very intelligent. Ife was exclu- 
sive in his love for Lady Rocku!pine, save in tho ease of 
Edith, to whom he vouchsafed many little tokens ot 
favour, licking her hand with his small peach-blossom 
tongue, barking a little glad, musical burk at her ap- 
prose and sometimes even deisning to spring up 
“| bP, # « : * 


Ono evening Edith, oppressed by the general gloom, 
and haunted by aaxiety zbout Arthuy, opened tho ghiss 
door of the brary, in which sho hud been sitting ulone, 
and throwing’s warm shuwl over her head-and person, 
walked out mpon the moonlit terrace i 2,8 

was a beautiful, bright eves wary mild for tho 








whisperings, apd tho came sidkly, all-pervatling scout of 
nactilleg thst havea, sal os Sorbe, wine tho 


eath-Wate ers” wero 2 chamber of the 
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ounds until She éamé to a little gummert-house, which 
in their childhood’s days (now so long ago) Edith Lor- 
yaine tnd Arthur Bertram had been used to call their 
castle, and . cotees oy assaults ro ~ little 

roft girls, when they were all staying at pine. 
OTe pact of the eles was Trided only by a low, 
jron fence from the brook and the strip of grass land 
which separated it fromthe Black Wood, 

fhe Black Wood had no terrors for Lady Edith; and 
she entered the summer-house, so full of the ghosts of 
the past. As Edith sank on a rustic seat, almost un- 
consciously to herself her secret though’ 
her lips in the words of a little duet, which she had been 
wont to sing with ur Bertram— 

“* Comé to mic !—come to mé! 
Over the dark blué sea. 
I pine—I Jong for thee, 
hoicé of my heart!’’ 

What well-known, well-loved voicé catches up the 
strain? First pale, then red, now cold, now hot, the 
maiden starts up with éar attent; while a rich, manly 
yoice respohds— 

** Dearest, I coma to thee, 
Over the dark blue sea. 
Say, wilt thon dwell with me, 
Never to part?” 

It was u@ dream. A tall shadow fell on the noor, as, 
with a bound, clearing the fences, Arthur was by his 
Edith’s side. | Yes, he was there! and after a fow 
moments, in which the tumultuous hepginess of both 
forbade either to speak, Arthur explained that his 
grandfather, Mr. Croft, had sent for him peremptorily, 
to be present at the reading of the late Earl’s will, but 
why his presetice was required Arthur did not know. 
All he knew, all he felt, was that he should be near his 
Hadith, and that was enough for him. 

“IT eame down here, my love, the day before yester- 
day,” he said, “and I have spent my time chiefly in 
roaming about night and diy, hoping to catch a glimpse 
of your form in the gardens; and gazing at the light 
fom what I heard from Mr. Croft was your window!” 

Not long would Hdith allow her Arthur to linger— 
not long would he have presumed to stay by her side. 

They parted, cheered and solaced by tliat brief, unex- 
pected meeting. Little (as they clung together in a 
long parting embrace) did they dream how soon they 
would meet again !”’ 

(To be continued in owr neat.) 








OVER THE TOMB. 


Axovs thy tomb, O lovely one, 
I've shed affection’s tears; 

I've wept and penpet in hopeless.gloom, 
For long and bitter years. 

And still thy early loss, beloved, 
As deeply feel I now, 

As when in grief and agony 
I kissed thy icy brow. 

I’ve strayed in other lands afar, 
Beyond the deep blue sea; 

I’ve mingled in the halls of mirth, 
Of revelry and glee; 

And ‘mid them I have smiled, perchance, 
And seemed by joy blessed, 

When mountains of despair and grief 
Upon my soul were pressed. 

Yes, dearest one, though years have passed, 
I can forget thee néver ; 

No years to be, no change from me, 
Thy memory cap sever. 

And though in gloom I wander now, 
This blessed hope is given, 

That though we're severed here below, 
We'll meet again in heaven. 








Hoors anpD Cosmetics IN Grorcr III.’s Days.— 
Though singular, and even ludicrous, modern eyes, 
the cuslame was not ill-adapted to the state of the 
fashionable taste at the time in most other things. 
When Mrs. Siddons was in the height of her popularity, 
George ILI. might be seen on public occasions in a suit 
of white velvet, with a rose-colonred satin waistcoat, 
auswering to his ruddy complexion somewhat oddly, on 
the whole very like a miller. The royal ladies, in huge 
‘towering head-dresses, were like so many priestesses of 
Cybele, turret-crowned. They then went to public 
places, as to Court, in chairs made high to receive 
their head-dresses without derangement. ‘Their hoops 
were turned on one side to enter and sit at all; and the 
old dowagers, frizaled, powdered, and plumed, looked 
like exhumed mummies upright in their sycamore cef- 
fins. The protruded kerchiefs prevented all access of 
the hand to the mouth, except by turning the head side- 
Ways; and thus at a party they could only manage to 
tip their tea over the s re ey That was was a day o' 
cosmetics, too, as well as our own. Perhaps they are 
now only changed in name. They had no Macassar, it 
18 true, that would make hair grow on old shoes; but 
they had pommade de graisse, to encourage the capil- 
lary growth, used when not in full dress; and the 
adopted poudre d’ Artois to finish off. They used * Mi 
of Circassia,” and “ Balm of Lilies ;”’ the paternities, no 
doubt, of similar cuticular quackeries now under different 
appellations. Rouge and white were then used extrava- 
gantly, but are banished now, unless in the shape of the 
feutlest touch: Of carmine possible with. a hare’s foot 
upon a pale complexion.—Dublin University Magazine. 


ts stole from | } 


HALF-HOURS WI?fH NEW BOOKS. 
THE VAGABOND SPARROW. 


ConsIDERED as an individual, the sparrow exhibits a 
remarkable mixture of opposite qualities. When made 
to pass through the sanitary processes which a city 
apazer requires for the exhibition of his aborigi 
clothing, he appears in a true quaker garb, of chesnut, 
ash, and black, trim in clothing; pert in manner, posi- 
tively pretty, yet still quakensh. But he belies his 
ooks; for he is a thief, a pugilist; and an Meer | 
gossip. Ho is everything by turns, and adapts himse 
to every new condition and circumstance, without the 
least regard to that motto of Emerson’s whicli requires 
us to “ walk upright aud vitu!,” and so maintain our 
integrity under trials. He will eat the daintiést 
food, aud, if that is not at hand, will forage on any dust- 
heap, and eat the veriest garbage: Even in fe he 
is a paradox; for if the supply be scant, he searches 
keenly, and is content.with what he finds himself; but 
the moment he lights in a land of plenty—as, for in- 
stance, a stone pavement covered with crumbs, or a 
granary with a hole in the roof—he immediately aban- 

ons the good habit of foraging on his own account, 
and filches from his neighbour. He has great faith in 
the sweet flavour of forbidden food, and eats that which 
he has stolen with indescribable relish. But it isas o 
member of community that the sparrow appears in h 
true light, He is a sociable fellow, and loves company, 
Nothing more delights him thango meet a score of his 
com ons on the top of a pear-tree, within view of a 
kitchen “ whence smells arise” along with pieces, and 
there to beguile the afternoon with small conversation, 
and the first lines of songs which none of them can sing 
through, with pei Wg sallies after food, and then a 
fight or two, and a gossip as before. At roosting-time 
he has compunetions ; and for fear he should die in the 
night—cut off by a black cat even in the act of digest- 
ing the stolen provender—he turns religious, and mum- 
bles a few disjointed prayers with his head leaning on 
an ivy leaf, and after another incoherent gossip, dozes 
off in a state of plethoric sobriety.—Brambles and Bay 
Leaves. 

AT A CHINESE DINNER. 


When we weré all seated, each table was covered 
with a profusion of the most varied dishes, on beautifal 
plates of svained porcelain; and while we were still 
engaged in attempting to discover the mysterious in- 

edients of these, the Chinese who was doing the 
nonours at our table was exerting himself to select and 
lay before us the most dainty morsels of each dish. In 
performing this part of his ctions, he thought only 
to act with more care and attention, in drawing éach of 
the twain chop-sticks between his own lips and with- 
drawing them before he fished up a fresh picee and daid 
it on our plate! The dexterity with which all Chinese 
use these chop-sticks, which are usually made of ivory, 
ebony, or bamboo, borders on the marvellous. In their 
hands, held between their fingers, they become like 
pincers, with which they can ~ up the smallest ob- 
jects, and can eat rice-grains, beans, or pease as easily 
as they can separate the flakes of a fish from its skin, 
or remove the shell of @ hard-boiled egg. As to the 
ingredients of the dishes presented, we must frankly 
avow that by far the greater number were utterly 
unknown to us, for the Chinese cwisine, oddly enough, 
sets great store in making the materials unrecognisable, 
and altering their natural flavour by various recipes and 
culinary mysteries. According to the inquiries which 
we made of our carver, our host seemed so anxious to 
fulfil to the letter his promise to give us a real Chinese 
repast, that he had resolved on not sparing us a-single 
one of the rarer dainties of Chinese epicures. Thus 
we not only had swallows’ nests, lapwings’ eggs, and 
steamed frogs, but also roasted silkworms, shark-fins, 
stag and buffalo tendons, bamboo roots, sea-weed, hall- 
fledged chickens, and various other natural delicacies. 
The table was supplied at least three times with fresh 
delicacies, and we believe we do not exaggerate when 
we estimate the number of different dishes at not less 
than half a hundred. Meat of all sorts was at ¢ dis- 
count, and waé served up in srflall morsels ready carved ; 
on the other hand, rice and_ vegetables were presented 
in every imaginable form. During the meal, one young 
girl was incessantly occupied with filling for each guest 
a very small cup with a warm beverage distilled from 
millet; thus carrying out the code of Chinese civility 
that the cup should never be suffered to be empty, an 
therefore that, however little has once been drunk, it 
must forthwith be replenished. Of the juice of the 
grapo the Chinese make no use, although there are 
many districts in the country which are eminently 


f | adapted to the growth of the vine. All the native 


drinks consist of nothing but poor-flavoured, highly- 
perfamed drinks, chiefly distilled from millet and rice, 
and known by the general name of Samshoo, although 
this name is solely applicable to that obtained from 
rice, which somewhat resembles arrack, After the 
meal is over there are no spirits presented, but only 
ten, usually the common green tea, or else a tea pre- 
pared from almonds. The Chinese are, on the whole, 
a very temperate people, and even their passion for 
smoking opium is rather & vice among the masses of the 
coast provinces and the large towns, of the interior 





of the kingdom. 


HOW TO GROW STRONG AND UEARTY, 
BaearHe air that is perceptibly in motion; that conveys 
to you the idea of freshness and purity; that is acces. 
sible to the sun or Would be were the sun shining; that 
you haye not breathed once before; that contains bur 
the least possible amount of a mechanical irritant, like 
common dust, or a poisonous dust, like the copper dust 
which ilies off from copper when it is hammered, or the 
lead dust which rises from a mass of (for mstance) 
su of lead; or a deleterious gas like carbonic acid, 
which is always being generated where there is com- 
bustion, and which is constantly being eliminated from 
the lungs and skin of every living animal ; or sulphu- 
retted hydrogen or sulphuret of ammonia—two cases 
meodubell by animal or vegetable decompesiuun, and 
easily detected by their unpleasant odour; or cx: 
retted hydrogen (street gas), or sulphurous gar (fa 
of burning sulphur), or anything else which may «» 
reasonably expected to injure, cither from its mechanics! 
action or ¢!.en:ical effect. 

Breathe deeyly and quickly just previously to a great 
momentary muscular exertion, and hold the breath 
during the exertion; but breathe slowly and slightly, 
avoiding any unnecessary muscular exertion while pass- 
ing through a vi:in‘ed atmosphere; but the moment 
you enter a pure one, then fully, deeply und quickly, 
until you feel indemnified for any damage you may 


@ have jot previously sustained; and breathe usually 
t 


e mouth closed, and if standing, sitting, or walk- 
with the head up, chest out, and shoulders down. 
fat and drink that only which is agreeable to tho 
taste, which is harmless to the teeth (free from gritti- 
ness, and not decidediy acid, or alkaline), which has not 
been rendered poisonvns either by adulteration or by 
having been in contact with a lead-pipe, or a copper, 
bell-metal, or brass utensil (uo matter how scientitically 
such utensil may have been “ protected’’), or a pewter 
spoon or mug, or a tin-foil or lead-foil envelope, or a 
leaden capsule or stopper, or a leaden-lined cistern, 
roof, or gutter, or an earthenware vessel glazed with 
oxide of lead (a substance readily dissolved by either 
milk or Vinee) 8 a painted shelf, or an inside-painted 
pail; or anything else of a poisonous nature which your 
constant scrutiny shall detect or guard against. 

Bxercise duly every faculty sud every funciion, and ex- 
ercisé gymnastically about half-an-hour daily, or an hour 
onte in two days. 

Sleep above the earth not less than fiftee: feet, and 
higher, if possible, other things being equa! ; and above 
the floor of your apartment not less thau two feet; and 
in an apartment so situated and contrived that the sun 
and outer air may freely and abut “uciy enter from at 
least one direction, but, if possil.., from more than 
one; and in an apartment, too, which has not been 
freshly painted, and whose walls are not graced, o 
rather disgraced, with arsenical paper-hangings; and 
on a moderately hard mattress rather than a teather- 
bed ; and under a blanket rather than a comforter ; and 
until you feel completely rested and refreshed, and with 
the face uncovered, and the head a little elevated, but not 
much so, and the mouth closed (unless you are obliged 
to keep it open) ; and, finally, what is of paramount in- 
portance, sleep in a moderate draft of the outer air, first 
rendering this a harmless custom by its gradual adoption, 

Practice general ablution as often us once a week, 
but rarely more often than twice a week in cold weather, 
or three times a week in warm, taking care never to 
bathe in an inside painted bath-tub, or in an unventi- 
lated apartment, or for a longer time than ten minutes. 

ae en 
PRINCIPLES OF THE STEREOSCOPE. 

Tue principle upon which this instrument depends, so 
as to produce the effect of solidity, is thus oxplicable. 
When a house or landscape is looked at, it is found to 
porsess a quality which no copy on a flat surface by the 
best artists can produce; this is solidity, or distance, 
the appearance of objects standing immediately behind 
euch other. In using the term solidity, it should be 
borne in mind that distance is the same thing, since 
solids are made up of the relative distances of parts of 
a single object. In perceiving this quality, the eyes 
separately receive a picture of the same objects, tho one 
picture being a little different in perspective from the 
other, in consequence of the difference in the relative 
position of the two eyes. One eye, in fact, sees a little 
more round one side of an object, while the other sees a 
little more round on the other side ; and it is the com- 
bination of these two pictures by the faculty of sight 
that gives to objects their solid appearance. Now, in 
order to obtain the same effect from a picture, the ste- 
reoscope is so arranged, that two representations of the 
same object, the one slightly differing trom the other in 
perspective, are placed at the bottom of a small box, 
where an opening is made, tlirongh which they are illu- 
minated. At the upper part of the box are two eye- 

ieces, adapted, one br each of the observer's eyes. 
Through these he looks at the pictures, and the appear- 
ance of solidity is received in a very remurkable manner. 
It was found very difficult to draw pictures with suffi- 
cient accuracy to give good stereoscopic views, since a 
slight error in perspective would, to a certain extent, 
vitiate the resulting impression on the eye. But the 
photographie art supplied this want, by taking two pic- 


with 
in 





ures With the camera, first in the position of ono eye, 
and then removed to a {ittle distance to that of the other, 
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CURRENT GOSSIP 

A New suspension-bridge is nearly completed across the 
Thames at Lambeth. 

One fact made very apparent by the census is the immense 
increase of population in the suburbs of towns. In somo 
instances the suburbs have nearly doubled their population. 

Tux metropolitan gaols seem to be somewhat insecure 
just now. Three prisoners have just from Horse- 
inouer-lane gaol, 

Tur number of lettera passing between England and 
France is fast increasing. The augmentation is usually 
about four per cent. per Aunum, but last year it was twenty- 
three per cent. 

A awe rn in the Ohio legislature has introduced a bill in 
favour of instructing convicts in the State prison in the art 
of printing; whereupon the oe of Columbia have 
sented a petition that the said convicts be instructed in law. 

Onn Huworeo ann Erout Yrans.—In the course of last 
week the death of a widow was registered at Liverpool at 
the advanced age of 108 years, The deceased resided in ono 
of the railway cotvages at Edge-hill. 

Tux Underground Railway, now in course of construction 
in London, has sustained great damage by the bursting-in 
of the Fleet ditch, owing to the late heavy rains. Tho loss 
timated at £12,000, and a delay of three months will 
be ¢ se(1 in the opening of the railway. 

Aw lawn Crystan VPatacr.—M. Guinness, the Dublin 
brewer, has bought fifteen acres of land in that city, to be 
converted into a winter garden, and a company has been 
formed, headed by the Duke of Leinster, for the erection of 


i ¢ 


a Crystal Palace on it, at a cost of £50,000, 

Kvcovery or a Lost Treasvre.—The Hungarian papors 
announce the recovery of a grent nel of the famous library 
of Matthias Corvinus, the great King of Hungary. It was 


from Prague by the Turks, and has been disco- 
Its contents have yet to be ex- 


carried of 
vered ot Constantinople, 
lored 
- » Moun Dents ron Detyx.—A bill has been laid before 
» of Commons of considerable importance. It pro- 
los that no suitshall be maintainable for any debt or de- 
mand for beer, wine, cider, or porry, supplied to the value of 
less than twenty shillings at ono time, unless the game be 
» consumed elsewhere than on tho premisés where 
yonld make the law the same as thas relating to 


the I 


ld to he 
] This v 





© sale of spirits on credit. 
Jounixa oven Tue Amretcaw Wan.—We read that the 
etary of the Navy in oue case hired a vessel to the Go- 
ment for three months at £2,000 a month, which a friend 
, bought outright for the occasion for £4,000. In another 
we lind the Secretary's brother-in-law giving £11,000 
l-hand ship which, when new, cost £7,000, These 
\from among bundreds, give a vivid notion of 
» prevailing in the Washington administration, 
id lead onc to suspect that the means of the country must 
be rapidly melting away, not so much by the belligerents as 
mlity. 
. 'Tunwit Uranwr Mites Lona.—Recent accounts of the 
intic tannel throurh Mont Cénis states that the works 
sing favourably, It is ascertained that the tunnel 
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sclect 


the corrupt « 
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‘progr 


“ ill somewhat exceed cight English miles in length, and will 
pass under the ridge of the mountain at a depth of a full 
Lnglish mile below the surface, Shafts being out of the 


question, the tunnel will be ventilated by compressed air, 
driven into it by machinery worked by water-power, which 
itis enlenlated will drive about 61,000 cubic feet of compressed 
air into the tunnel daily. According to the present rate of 
working, the tunnel will not be finished under six years; 
i wo believe it is intended to increase the power of the 


remachines, and to make them work more expe- 


ditiously. 
Tur Livexe Sratvr.—For some time a series of petty 


thelts had been noticed in the Austrian department of the 
international Exhibition; and, to detect the culprit, a de- 
tive officer from Scotland-yard was wrapped up in green 


slike a statue, and set upon the watch. He had not to 
wait long before the thief came and took a pair of boots, 
with which he was quietly stealing away, when the figure 
he had supposed to be lifeless embraced him. The fright of 
the larcenous captive was so intense, that the captor was in 
rm alarmed, thinking he should have to answer for having 
od the poor wretch out of his wits or his life. THow- 
othing quite so shocking has resulted from the strata- 
loiner of @e boots, and, it may be presumed, 
was led off to answer the charge at West- 
He was an attendant in the service of 


terrifi 
ever,? 
yen The pm 
hor property, 


minster Police-court, 
» French exhibitor, 

Ceaious Exurmrrion uv Panis.—A curious and interesting 
exhibition to all who are not afflicted with delicate nerves 


akea ph 'y evening at the corner of the Rue Ville Just 
and the Avenue de 8t. Cloud, In a small field there situated, 

wooden house, covered with pitch and other combustible 
y, and set fire to at about eight o'clock 
unes in the course of a few moments 


p! every 


ia erected dt 
enir The 
antic height; and when they are most ardent, a 
ps into the midst of them, rolls about, and pulls 
: blazing rafters, which he carries away. This gala- 
r can stay in the fire from five to seven minutes, 
When he comes out, the clothes which enable him to do so 
sinoke like a steam engine; they are said to be made of 
asbestos, covered with sponges freshly imbued in some che- 
I al preparatio: Ilo attracts as mahy spectators as the 
Tonereys do atthe Hippodrome, where all the representatives 
of barbnrons or savage states are invited by the manager 
when he wants to have a very crowded house, 
(nur Meno ov 4 Fixe.—In Toulouse the other day an alarm- 
five broke out. During the progress of the fire n most 
painfuls © occurred in an apartment occupied by a work- 
non and his family on the third floor, Just as tho flames 
had reached that storey, @ woman appeared at a window 
with an infantin her arms, Seeing the staircase on fire be- 
hind her, and all escape cut off, she hesitated a moment, and 
then launched the child into theair. A cry of horror burst 
the crowd, but fortunntely a gentleman, M. Rigole, who 
was on the roof of a building beneath, had followed the 
nts of the mother, and, at the risk of falling himself, 
» child in hisarms. The woman, then driven from 
l flames, sprang from the window on to 
caught by M. Rigole, that gentleman thus 
saving both motherand child. A young woman, aged twenty- 
ito be saved, when a painter with a ladder 
dat to the burning house. The young woman 
wre oven then nt a distane ec of nearly aix fect above his head ; 
he, however, called on her to let herself down, and, catching 
ber in bis arms while standing on the ladder, he carried her 
to a place of salety amidst the applause of the 
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THE JESTER 


Wuar Scotch sport is like ladies’ conversation ?—Dears 
talking.—Fun. 

“* PEoPLE,”’ says a spinster, “e a great deal of sym- 
pathy for women who are pil ly married ; but how about 
those who are unhappily single?” 

A May attempted to _ crockery yesterday, and pro- 
ceeded thus: —‘‘ Kraughkearreighe—” but expired in a 
spasm before he could make a y, with which he intended to 
finish the word. 

A Lusson 1x Grocraray.—‘‘ What country is on the oppo- 
site side of the globe?’’ said a teacher to a hopeful pupil. 
“Don’t know, sir,’”’ was the reply. ‘ But if you should Rig 
a hole s ht through the and you should goin at 
a“ where would you come out?” “Out of hole, 


A Fact.—One night I was buying some oysters at a bar- 
row in Tottenham-court-road, and, of course, took vinegar 
with them, when I jokingly said to the man, “ This vinegar’s 
sour, mate!’’ He innocently replied (in Irish brogue), ‘Sure 
mg it don’t ought to be, for I bought it at the best shop over 

© way. 

MatermontaL.—What are best for maids and bachelors ? 
—Certain-ties, How to try ®& woman's temper.—Tread on her 
crinoline, and if she says ‘‘ never mind,"’ she isan angel. How 
to make love.—Feel it. A lady says that a sensible woman 
never is won.—She is one when she consents, and both she 
and her husband are one afterwards. What are the three 
most beautiful letters to a lover’s eye?—Y. E. 8. 

Ir is said of the Marquis of Townsend, that when young 
and engaged in hattle, he saw a drummer at his side killed 
by a cannon-bal!, which scattered his brains in every direc- 
en. His eyes were at once fixed on the ghastly object, 
which seemed to engross his thoughts. A superior officer 
observing him, supposed he was intimidated at the sight, 
and addressed him in # @anner to cheer his spirits. ‘Oh,’ 
said the young Marquis, with calmness but severity, “I am 
not frightened—I am puzzled to make out how any man with 
such @ quantity of brains ever caree%o be here.”’ 

Question anp Answer.—Question: If your mother’s mo- 
ther was my mother’s sister’s aunt, what relation would 

our great grandfather’s uncle’s nephew be to my elder 

rother’s first cousin’s son-in-law? Answer: As your mo- 
ther’s mother is to my elder brother’s first cousin’s son-in- 
law, 80 is my mother’s sister’s aunt to your great grand- 
father’s uncle’s nephew. Divide your mother’s mother by 
my elder brother's first cousin’s son-in-law, and multiply m:; 
mothor’s sister’s aunt by your great grandfather’s uncle’s 
nephew, and either add or subtract—we forget which—and 
you will have the answer—“ in the spring.” 

—_@—_—_ 
HOME HINTS 


Bortiwe Prasz.—The flavour of pease will be much im- 
ved by boiling, for a few minutes, a bunch of mint with a 
ittle salt in the water, before putting in the pease. 

Never sit or lie down in a current of air, or remove any of 
the clothing after ceasing from active exercise. Instead of 
lightening the dress, it should bo increased under these cir- 
cumstances, by throwing on a cloak, cape, or shawl, even in 
summer, 

Wa Irswaent THat WILL Not Rus Orr.—Mix up half a pailful 
of lime and water, take half a pint of flour, and make a starch 
of it, and pour it into the whitewash while hot. Stir it well, 
and it is ready for use. 

Storrina Cracks in Stovus.—Take good slaked lime and 
the cinders on a blacksmith’s anvil-block ; sift them through 
& coarse sieve, mix with the white of eggs to a thick paste, 
and it will last along time. Lime and cinders equal quantity. 

Cuak ron Dyszentrary.—Take some butter off the churn 
immodiately after being churned, just as it is, without being 
salted or washed; clarify it over the fire like honey. Skim 
off the milky particles when melted over a clear five. Let 
the patient od an adult) take two tablespoonfuls of the clari- 
fled remainder twice or thrice a day. 

Zinc Narts iy Boors ano Sxoxrs.—In America zinc nails 
are now extensively employed in the manufacture of boots 
and shoes, in place of wood or iron; it is said that zinc nails 
are also substituted for sewing, in ladies’ slippers. An iron 
last is employed, and the nails, on being driven, strike the 
last, and become headed or riveted on the inside, thus form- 
ing a very secure fastening. 

Boys ovr at Nient.—'the practice of allowing boys to 
spend their evenings in the street is one of the most ruinous, 
dangerous, mischievous, and fatal things possible, Nothing 
#0 speedily and surely marks their course downward. They 
acquire, under cover of the night, an unhealthy state of 
mind, vulgar and profane language, obscene practices, cri- 
minal sentiments, and a lawless and riotous bearing. In- 
deed, it is in the streets, after nightfall, that the boys gene- 
rally acquire the education and the capacity for becoming 
dissolute, criminal men, 

a 


RELICS OF THE PAST 


Tax Saceirics or tur Dott.—The great offering, the solemn 
sacrifice of the Roman virgins to Venus at the moment of 
marriage, was adoll, By this they hoped to propitiate the 
goddess, and obtain from her a fortunate marriage. “By 
this also,”’ adds Plautus, the commentator of Persius, ‘‘ they 
bade adieu to the t, dissolved for ever their connexion 
with childhood, and with its sportive and gay habits, and 
protested that in future, withdrawn into the sanctuaries of 
their families, they would devote themselves to grave occu- 
pations—to the serious business of life.”” 

A Dayisn Wuppine-Breaxrast.—In the reign ofthe Danish 
king Rolvo, a noble named Anger was engaved to be married 
to Ruta, the king’s sister, and gave a grand feast to celebrate 
his wedding. At this a small number of porsons was pleased 
to pelt a certain Hjalton with bones. One of them, being 
clumsy or tipsy, aimed badly, and struck a far-famed warrior 
of the name of Bjare, who sat near Hjalton, a most violent 
blow in the face. At this the jokers set up a loud shout of 
laughter. Bjaro, enraged by the wound and ridicule, having 
first sent the bone at the thrower's head, seized him, and 
wrung his neck s0 artistically, that he wrenched his chin 
round to his spine. On this a general riot arose; and, after 
a furious contest, the bone-throwers were forced out of the 
hall, The matter did not end here. Anger took mortal 
offence at the spoiling of his wedding-feast, and the desecra- 
tion of the sanctity of his table. He challenged Bijarc to the 
“holmgang.”’ The challenge was accepted, and a most 
famous duel took place between them, in which, after won- 
derful exhibitions of prowess on both xdes, Anger was killed. 





FACTS FOR EVERYBODY 


heads of water per day. 

$3,895,339 dic every Nyy nd 60" mag 
ie ev , 91,824 every day, an every mi. 

i or 1 every second. ‘These losses are about balanced by 


binder, until she was led away , 
tened her “‘the lark,” because she was always singing. In 
a few months she devoured all the romances of the 


Latin, and so t was the stupidity of her fellow dames, 
that this education gave her a marked superiority over them; 
and the legend converted into camellias the shoes she for. 


merly bound. 

Merats a Prorgction aGarnst Ligutnine.—Cases have 
lately been published which go far to show that, contrary 
the gen -received opinion, metallic substances about the 

rson are a pa ee than a cause of danger, when 

dividuals are struck lightning. Mr. Brent, the deputy 
coroner for Middlesex, gives two cases, which it is remarka- 
ble, considering their similarity, happened within a fortnight 
of each other. The first was that of a man and his wife 
standing under one umbrella beneath two elm trees, The 
husband, whose life was saved, says they were about leaving, 
and he recollected nothing more till he found opera 
by the side of his dead wife. The lightning had s his 
neck on the right side, and had passed along a metal watch 
guard which he wore, blackening his right brace near it, to 
the watch, then to his right pocket and purse containing 
several gold and silver coins, indenting and blackening 
them, seared the right thigh, and emer; by a hole in his 
clothes above the knee. e was probably insensible about 

an hour. His wife had no metallic substances in 

dress, and the lightning had passed from her body to the 
ground through her right boot. Mr. Brent’s other case was 
that of two men under an umb —a flash of lightning 
striking the ground near by, and seeming to glance thence 
toward them, causing them both tofall. Theumbrella, with 
the steel ribs, was shattered to pieces, and one of the men 
instantly killed, a brownish mark being observed from his 
head, which was discoloured, down the body to the 
soles of his feet, and his clothes were torn. He had no watch 
or watch-guard about his person, nor metallic.substance in 
his pocket. The survivor had a watch and a steel guard- 
chain, the latter of which is spoken of as being ‘‘ completely 
destroyed,”’ and along its course a black line was secn on 
the shirt His lower limbs were paralysed by the shock, and 
his boots torn to pieces. He soon recovered, 


—_o—— 
FAMILY DOCTOR 


Ruevsatics, on Nevratou.—Bake a slice of brepd to thd 
crispness of a rusk; soak it, while quite hot, in cold vinegar, 
and apply te the part in pain. It may be tied on as a poultice. 

Sorz THRroats.—Either sucking a ball of sal prunella or s 
small piece of alum, will be of the utmost service in all cases 
of cold or feverish sore throats. 

Lvwpaco.—In cases of lumbago, the sufferer may find relief 
by taking about six drops of turpentine in a wineglass of 
water, as adraught.. If this does not succeed in allaying the 
pain, a plaister made of lint, soaked in turpentine, laid on 
the part affected, will get rid of the violence of tho pain. 

Batpngss.—There is no certain cure for baldness, but wo 
give the best recipe that has yet been discovered, Takes 
quarter of a pint of cod-liver oil, two drachms of origanum, 
fifteen drops of ambergris, and the same number of musk. 
In many cases this recipe has been found very effective, but 
we should not like to warrant it for all, 


——_———_ 


GOLDEN TREASURY 

Ir is beauty’s privilege to kill time, and time's privilege to 
kill beauty. 

Tux flattery of friends and enemics would do us very little 
harm if we didn’t, unfortunately, flatter ourselves. 

Grnxracty the office-sceker who gets nothing, gets what 
is good for him, antl just what he is good for. 

Fortune may favour fools, but that’s a poor reason why 
you should make a fool of yourself. 

Maraitmony is a game that every young person should take 
a hand at. 

Ir we live according to nature, we can never be poor; if 
according to opinion, we can never be rich. 

Fatuine@ in love is like falling into a river ; *tis much easier 
getting in than out. 

Ir is the acquisition of no contemptible science to know 
how to bear with the ignorance of fools. 

Ir is far happier to be deceived than undeceived by those 
whom we love, 

Exrraorvrwaky haste to discharge an obligation is a sort 
of ingratitude. 

Tusre are some ideas that seem, like rain-drops, to fall 


s 


'upon a man’s head; the head itself having nothing to do 


with the matter. 

Tue greatest and most brilliant of human conceptions have 
been the births of a genial moment, and not the wooden 
carving of logical toil. 

Bz a Man or Your Worv.—When you promiso to do& 
thing, do it. Be a man of principle in your word. Do not 
say that you intend to-day to visit your sick friend or neigh 
bour, and then suffer the pressure of business to crowd it 
out of your mind. He has been watching for your coming 
during the week that is past. Could you have seen the bri 
smiles that illumined his countenaace when he said, ‘‘I hear 
his voice, his footsteps on the stairs,’’ you would have said 
that the keeping of that promise was worth much “ choice 
gold.” But when the vision had disap d, and you cams 
not, thero was pity and sorrow, even for you, written upod 
those features. 
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